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 PHE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Terms —Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
tu pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who 


amish tu become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 


any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered Surther. 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, cither by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence vat it, wita tre simple order—** Discontinue.” 








L:ditorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such informution 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ ao ageats to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special Cases Where We Kuow Che applicant, and are 
gure be is duily authorized, Uur wish and request is, tual every 
person propOsiug bo suyseribe for tue Curcadas, slaould read the 
entire coucenuts of these iirst advertissag Cuiuuias aud jgudge for 
imdseud, Wabdbode Peli vl AY Vliet Cepleocuublivus, Wie th- 


er Lue payer is What be wants. 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CLKUULAR, 
RELIGION AND sUOCLALISM; 
wie Reiigion of tae Aivse,-= 
‘ue Socialism vi le a’ riutiitive Cllurcle 





LEADING ‘uPics. 
SALVATION FROM SLN, PH GIFT 
vl tue Gospel. 

** /uuu salt call his name Jesus: for he shalisave 
his pevpie trout iuer sims.’ (Mail, 4: 24.) 
TH SECOND COMLNG OF CHRIST, 

A. UJ. 4¥, or “nuiedlalely alter’ tie Deowucluol 

of Jerusalem, at ure Cluse of Lhe Divie recoru 

and ue apostolic age. 

** Verily 1say untu you, There be some standing 
here Wuicu Suail Lub tusve of death, Lill wey see cue 
Soa of wian coumy in wis Kingduu.” Mate. Lo: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in we Heavenly Jerusalem by Uurist aud Lis 

fuiluwers lou years ago, aud Mow being eatenu- 
ed vv .h.s world aud ilaues, wuiting caves Worids 
on ihe plane of the Secund Kesurrection. 

“Tuy Kingdom come, thy will be done on carru 
aS If Is IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 0: LU.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at uhe call of Faich; m oppusition to the in- 

tidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracies is past.’ 

* Verily, verily, Ll say unto you, He that beheveth 
on me, tue works that 1 do suall ue dv also; and 
greater works than these saall he du; becuuse 1 gu 
unto my father.”—Joan 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of che idoly Spu.t—the Social Order of tieaven. 

«© All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Deaih, foretold by the Prophets, fulilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dearn in Victory.” Isaiah. 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Sevend Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Discase, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticniture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Duily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 








The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 


Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 


Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART I.—MATTERS OF FA€T. 
Location of the Oneida Association. 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom or Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuapter Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer UI. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xe. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConsriruTioNnaL Curis- 
Pauus Views 


Criticism oF CuristeENDOM. 
Tue Bus_e on Marniace. 


TIANITY. 
or MarriaGe. Law or Abu.tery. 
APPENDIX TO PART Iil—CoLLoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Comiug, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bibie 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bistt Comm, sism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book, 





The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and T'ue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 








Salvation from Sin, [Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Oneipa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 











Postage. 

POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid) 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 


a summary view of their Religious and Social 


Printed and published at the office of The 


Number of 


members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- APPLES, the most approved varieties, 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious PEARS, _lo. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory c HERRIE S, ; . 

of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- PLU MS, = Choice varieties. 

nial and parental relations. System of Free La- PEACHES, 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Consisting of— 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueart Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


IS Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on band and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tueir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (€0., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma 
chinery generally. ¢ 
WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 
nner nrnrnnnrnnn 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 


and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 


Central Business Agency. 


Grorer Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, end 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Craain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.* 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Kmployers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as. it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, fo 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it ia 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and. 
carry on your business by taking your worlmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry om 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, rive with his 
men, and make them interested rartnens instead of 
holding them Sy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as fullows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 

8. Savirg of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1, Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FAMILY. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help wovld become a scnooL. 
8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticism and religious culture, would become a 
cuurcn, Thus business would become a truly sa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four great interests of mankind—busi- 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever hu- 
m.n beings have a home. 


The Cycle of Unbelief. 


The course of the humun mind for the past 1800 
years, in relation to miracles, may be summarily 
represented by the following synopsis : 


oa Svea Chureh.--Honest Miracres. 





IEF 


Greek and Popish Churches.--Suam Mrra- 
CLES, 
3 [Pisce Churches.—DeEnN1aL OF PRESENT Mi 


RACLES, BUT BevieF IN A PAST AGE OF Miga- 
CLES. 

{| | Rationalism and Infidelity.--DgniaL oF abe 
MIRACLES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


REACTION. BEL 


Primitive Fairn, anp ReEcEerTion oF TRUE 
Miraciss. 
1. The honest miracles of Christ and the apostles, 


yn Communism.—-RE-AFFIRMATION OF THE 


RETURN 


8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


I Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 


FE 1 


rates is charged. 

POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid. 
J& Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 


f not paid in advance, double the above 





nalism. 


Wanted for the Circular. 


instrumentality. 
2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 
8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 


Therefore reli- 


eluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 


cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Communiry Parer—an or- 


in power and edification, with their growth in 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 


By writing for The Circular, its 


anof the true-hearted every where—growing up 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 


ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 


posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 








Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


God. 


while on the one hand they furnished food to real 
faith, on the other, naturally excited a morbid cray- 
ing for the marvelous; and this, according to pre- 
diction, soon developed its supply in the ‘ signs and 
lying wonders’ of false spiritualism in the period im- 
mediately before the Second Coming. 

2. The Popish and Greek churches, inheriting their 
elements and principles from the apostate portion of 
the Primitive church, rioted for ages in lying won- 
ders, till at last reaction came in the shape of Pro- 
testantism, rejecting, not only the imposture, but 
also the possibility of the true. Its dogma is, that 
the age of miracles is past. 

3. There is a natural and irresistible gravitation, 
so to speak, from the position that the age of mira- 
cles is past, to the position that there never were 
any miracles. The finished process of this gravita- 
tion may be seen in Germany, where Protestantism 
has fairly landed in Rationalism, which is nothing 
but infidelity. 

4. But the man of faith may now comfort himself 


: , with the reflecticn that unbelief has nearly finished 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- itscycle. The pendulum of human attention is again 
setting toward the true center. 
the spells of fanaticism and of skepticism, we can 
again touch the warm truths of vital Christianity, 
and let in the fellowship of those mighty deeds.and 
done, the publishers and friends ot The Circular, | those fruitful spirits that in other times have illus- 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- | trated the power of God through faith. The new 
cycle that is commencing, let us hope, is to be the 


Released alike from 





gious Press. 


Millennium of free faith married to common sense; 
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From the London Morning Advertiser. 
Machinery in the United States. 


As one of the results of the New-York Indus- 
trial Exhibition there has been presented to Par- 
liament a valuable report on the machinery of the 
United States, drawn up by Mr. Josepn Wuirt- 
wort, who was appointed to visit the Exhibition 
as one of the representatives of this country. Mr. 
Wuirwortu’ has had an opportunity of visiting 
the principal seats of the manufactures which 
came within his department, and his report is, 
therefore, of more practical value than if he had 
been able, as he was not, to base that report on 
the machinery exhibited in New York. 

We have from this gentleman a high testimony 
to the extraordinary energy of the people of the 
United States, and their peculiar aptitude in ayail- 
ing themselves, to the utmost, of the natural re- 
sources of their country. The comparative fewness 
of the people is compensated for, we are told, by 
the eagerness with which they call in the aid of 
machinery in almost every department of industry, 
which is eagerly resorted to, wherever it can be 
introduced as a substitute for manual labor. As 
instances, we are referred to plow-making, where 
eight men are able to finish thirty per day; to last- 
making, a last being completed in one minute and 
a half to sewing by machinery, by means of which 
one woman does the work of twenty ; and to net- 
making, at which one woman does the work of a 
hundred. 

It is to this readiness to bring machinery into 
operation, quite as much as to the natural resour- 
evs of the country, that Mr. Warrworrtn attri- 
butes its great prosperity. He states that ‘the 
natural resources of.the United States are im- 
mense, that the products of the soil seem capable 
of being multiplied and varied to almost any ex- 
tent, that the supplies of minerals appear to be 
nearly unlimited ;’ but, he adds, that ‘this ma- 
terial welfare of the country is large!y dependent 
upon the means adopted for turning its natural 
resources to the best account. 

The comparative density of the old and the 
new countries, dificring as they do, will account 
for the very different feelings with which the m- 
crease of machinery his been regarded in many 
parts of this country and the United States, 
where we are told that ‘the workmen hail with 
satisfaction all mechanical improvements, the im- 
portance and value of which, as releasing them from 
the drudgery of unskilled Jabor, they are enabled 
by education to understand and appreciate.’ We 
may remark in passing, that this statement on 
the part of Mr. Whitworth is not intended to dis- 
parage the operatives of our own country, who in 
many respects are placed in a position different 
from that of their class in the United States, 
where we are reminded that the principles that 
ought to regulate the relations between the em- 
ployer and the employed are thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated, where the law of limited 
fiability affords the most ample facilities for the | 
investment of capital in business, and where the 
skilled laborer is in many respects furnished with 
opportunities of advancement which he has not 
among us. Particularly, reference is made to the 
fact that no taxation of any kind is suffered to in- 
terfere with the free development of the press, 
and to the consequence that, where the huinblest 
laborer can indulge in the luxury of his daily pa- 
per, every body reads, and intelligence penetrates 
through the lowest grades of society. 

The machinery of a country will naturally cor- 
respond with its wants, and with the history and 
state of its people. Testing the machinery of the 
United States by this rule of adaptation, it ie evi- 
dent, irom the report of Mr. Wurrworru, that the 
mechanical appliances of the United States must 
call forth much admiration. A large proportion 
of the imechanical power of the States has, from 
its earliest application, been, from the circumstan- 
ces of the country, directed to wood, this being 
the material on which it has been requisite to 
operate for so many purposes, and which is pre- 
sented in the greatest abundance. Stone, fora 
similar reason, has been subdued to man’s use by 
the application of machinery, of which we have 
an instance in the fact that one man is able to per- 
form as much work by machinery in stone dress- 
ing, as twenty persons by hand. In common with 
our own and other great manufacturing countries, 
the Union presents remarkable illustrations of 
the amazing productive power of machinery, as 
compared with mere manual operations. Into the 
details of these triamphs of machinery it is un- 
necessary that we should enter. We may notice, 
however, the improvements effected in spinning- 
machinery, by which one man can aitend toa 
mule centaining 1,088 spindles, each spinning three 
hanks, or 3.264 hanks a day; so that, as compared 
with the operations of the most expert spinner 
in Hindoostan, the American operative can 


' programme there presented. 
o 


of times, ‘intelligence is conveyed as to the dis- 
trict in which a fire has broken out, and an alarm 
is sounded at short intervals until the requisite 
‘assistance is obtained. 
It is obvious from these notices that, instead of 
indulging in any unfriendly rivalry, the two coun- 
| tries, by the careful study of each other's progress, 
imay enjoy the great benefit of mutual instruction, 
|The question to be decided from these compari- 
sons is not that of the relative amount or quality 


| of talent, but simply how that talent has been 
'ealled into exercise in our different countries, 


jand to what diversified results it has led. 
THE CIRCULAR 
. 
| BROOKLYN, APRIL 1, 1854. 
A Unique Example. 

Christ, in anticipation of leaving his disciples, 
instead of foreboding any decline of their faith- 
fulness and efficiency. expected that they would 
improve and become reliable in his absence, and 
indeed in consequence of his absence. And accor- 
ding to his faith it was done. ‘There was no fall- 
ing away of those he had trained, but a steady, on- 
ward perfecting of character till the Second Com- 
jing. Instead of lingering in sin after Christ left 
them, they took up the high testimony of perfect 
holiness. Instead of division, there was the day 
of Pentecost; instead of losing their zeal, they 
were baptized with the Holy Ghost. 

But such a course of things is peculiar to his 
kingdom, and the opposite tendency is observable 
in the founding of human enterprises generally.— 
In the case of Methodism, for instance, and all 
movements of similar origin, a course of descend- 





ing experience dates from the death of the leader. 
From this point they begin to lose their tone of 
power, drop from their original purity and zeal. 

The ascending experience of the Primitive 
Church, dating from the death of Christ, stands 
alone as the only example of its kind, And it 
has a special significance, in attesting the fact that 
in Christ was a life which overcame death. He 
rose fromthe dead ; and with him his disciples 
rose into a new birth of faith and energy. 





— 
Our First Page. 

Ifow do you like, friends, our first page? For 
ourselves, we confess a growing interest in the 
The very first topic, 
Salvation from Sin, is the root of all that follows; 
and stands there in practical connection with its 
body and fruit, We may compare the arrange- 
ment of the page to the organization and growth 
of a tree; exhibiting in the first column the plant- 
ing of the seed; in the second column, the ger- 
mination and growth of that seed, as elaborated 
in our publications; and in the third column ap- 
pears the fruit, in the six Associated Communi- 
ties, having one interest in all things. 

There may be noticed too in the contents of this 
page a true mingling and blending of the spiritual, 
social, intellectual, and physical; which is worthy 
of some study. 

We invite particularly the attention to this 
page, of our friends who contemplate joining or 
Let thei fully un- 
derstand the principles there presented in outline, 
and they will have very eflectually counted the 
cost of entering upon a journey, the Kingdom-of- 
Leaven-ward. 

Among other adyantages of our advertisements, 
it aflords us muck satisfaction to be able to con- 
fess our relations to Christ and the Primitive 
church in every paper. ‘They are our constituen- 
cy, if we may be allowed the expression. ‘lo 
them we are indebted for our prosperity and im- 
provement in all things. 


forming Community schools. 





Conditions of Social Freedom. 
A locomotive engine is a powerful inachine for 
conveying passengers and freight over the coun- 
try. But certain rules must be strictly obser\ed 





perform the work of 3,000 men. 

We have no doubt that practical men will de- 
rive some useful suggestions from the several 
methods given in the report; we shall, however, 
conclude this necessarily brief general notice by 
referring to that manufacture of which the results 
are very numerous in this country. The reporter 
visited the celebrated clock-making establishment 
in Connecticut, in which clocks are made at the 
rate of 600 a day ; 250 men are employed. Each 
clock passes through about sixty difierent hands. 
More than half the clocks made in Connecticut 
are sent to this country, where, we need not say 
they have a large share of public favor. 

Some attention is due to a peculiar application 
of the electric telegraph for the purpose of con- 
veying signals of alarm in cases of fire. The city 
of Boston is divided into seven districts, the sta- 
tions of which are all connected with a central 
office. By a very ingenious mechanism, in cases 
of fire, signals are conveyed to the central office. 
and by striking the signal-bell a certain number 








in order to its success. ‘The road upon which it 
runs must be prepared at great expense of labor, 
and with equally nice precision. and care.  Ilills 
must be leveled, valleys filled up and mountains 
tunneled, so as to secure a track that is nearly 
level. And to complete the conditions which the 
locomotive requires before it can display its pow- 
er, iron rails must be laid down and firmly se- 
cured. Without all these antecedent conditions 
a locomotive would be in use both dangerous and 
destructive, if indeed it would work at all. So 
the principles of social freedom, when married to 
Bible Communism, exert a superhuman power in 
refining and elevating man into the harmonies of 
a heavenly state. But to attempt to introduce 
such freedom into society without first introdu- 


stroys all selfishness, human pride and egotism, 
consolidating individual interests with the di- 
vine—and laying down also the iron rails of crit- 
icism and sincerity,—free love would be indeed 
like a locomotive without a track, both danger- 
ous and destructive. 


The Mistake of Monkery, 

“Tt is much easier to be wholly silent than not 
to exceed in word. It is much easier to keep con- 
cealed at home than to preserve ourselves from 
sin abroad; he therefore, that presseth forward 
to the perfection of the internal and spiritual life, 
must with Jesus as much as possible, ‘withdraw 
himself from the multitude.’ ” 

This passage from Thomas a Kempis reveals the 
character of monkish religion, and indeed of all 
legal righteousness. It is a confession of hu- 
man weakness and laziness—not of the righteous- 
ness of Christ. The reference to Christ’s example 
misrepreseuts him; for from all that is related of 
his habits of life, he was comparatively very little 
of the time by himself. The fact that he was obli- 
ged to withdraw himself from the multitude, 
shows how social and approachable he was. 

It is easier indeed to confine a wild animal 
than to allow it liberty and endure its annoyances ; 
but the strictest confinement does not make the 
animal good. So neither is the tongue sanctified 
by silence, though it is easier for the tongue before 
it is tamed, to be silent, than to talk and avoid 
It is easier for any unsanctified passion 





excess. 
to deny itself entirely, than to enjoy its natural 
exercise with purity and moderation. The law is 
sufficient for this easier kind of righteousness ; but 
Christ is able to do more for us—to make our 
faculties and passions not only dead to sin, but 
alive unto God. In alimentiveness he is able not 
only to save us from intemperance, but to make 
us eat and drink with gladness, and to the glory 
of God. He is able not only to save us froma 
vain and frivolous use of the tongue, but to make 
us edifying in conversation. So of every affec- 
tion and propensity that belongs to our nature— 
he can make them all fruitful to God, and that is 
true sanctilication. 
- nD ee oe 
Spirit of the Religious Press. 

According to our promise some time since, we 
propose now in company with the reader, to glance 
through the principal organs of the Religious Press 
in this city, and see what will catch our eye in the 
discussions of that department. 

The Ixpevenpent, (Congregationalist organ.) 
This is one of the most enterprising of the Relig- 
ious papers, tolerant of new ideas, thoroughly 
anti-slavery, and ambitious to keep even with the 
times. The leading editorial this week is on ‘ The 
Mind of Christ 

** Wherever, one finds the truly Christ-like beliey- 
er, there he finds an influence steadily diffusing it- 
self abroad, to benefit others. It is noiseless, but 
powerful. It spreads itself silently, but it elevates 
the views of those whom it reaches. . . . . It 
is instructive to see how powerful was this influence 
as emanating from the Saviour; how many were 
drawn to him by the beauty of his spirit, who were 
not convinced by his reasonings or appalled by his 
admonitions, and the energy of whose resistance 
even his miracles could noi overcome. ‘.% 
Above all other duties, of ordering with propriety 
the outward liie, or even of holding the truth cor- 
rectly, arises this duty of cherishing in the heart, 
and of expressing in the conduct, * the mind which 
was in Jesus Christ.’ 

In another article it argues that a man should 
be judged by his tendencies, whether good and 
progressive or otherwise, rather than by his pres- 
ent position and specific views, 

The New York Onserver, (Presbyterian organ, 
Old School,) devotes considerable space to ‘defin- 
ing its position,’ and representing its prosperity, 
notwithstanding the ‘unscrupulous efforts’ which 
it says are being employed to supplant it: 

_‘* We are very far from believing that the di- 
vision of the church of Christ into various com- 
munions js upon the whole an evil. On the contra- 
ry we believe that in the present state of human na- 
ture, and in the present state of the world, the ex- 
istence of what are sometimes called sects, is calcu- 
lated to promote more general activity on the part 
of Christians, and to secure a greater amount of 
good, than if all were merged in one (!) Paradoxical 
as the position may seem, there is far more unity— 
more of that unity which our Saviour enjoined, and 
which is the peculiar characteristic of his people, in 
the present apparently divided state of the church, 
than there would be if all were included in one vis- 
ible organization.” (!) 

And while allare battling for Christ, against 
the powers of darkness, it is the part of the Ob- 
server to take ‘a Catholic position, one which 
shall overlook the whole scene of the conflict, and 
which shall enable it to afford encouragement to 
all!’ In its‘ Secular Department,’ the report that 
Dr. Morse the proprietor, held a ticket in the 
‘Perham Gift Enterprise,” and drew a prize piano 
therewith, is contradicted. 





cing the leveling and grading process which de- 


The N. Y. Evancexist, (Presbyterian organ, 





New School,) has an editorial on the ‘ Power of 
Christ’s Life :° 

‘«« To the eye of spiritual discernment, the charac. 
ter of Christ, as drawn in the simple and artiess 
manner of the Evangelist, is always entrancing. 
Every vice is rebuked in its presence, and every 
virtue encouraged. One melts into feeling before 
he knows it, his conscience being addressed with 
perfect purity, and his heart subdued by the ten. 
der touch of a great power. No man can commune 
habitually with the life of Christ, without feeling 
the effect in his own soul. To all it has ever proved 
a sanctifying companionship. ‘There is in it too 
much excellence, and that excellence is too palpa- 
ble, not to leave astrong impression upon the heart. 
Beholding his moral glory, we are changed into the 
same image.’ 

The other Editorials are on the subjects of 
Slavery, Nebraska, and the Maine Law. 

The New York Recorver, (Baptist Organ,) 
takes occasion from its enlargement to a quarto 
form, to express its views of the mission and im- 
portance of the Religious Press: 

‘‘Ina work like this there can be no halting.— 
The press which meets ost effectually the demands 
of to-day, will fall below the necessities of to-morrow, 
The growth of intellectual culture must be met by 
abler writing—-new aspects and questions of society 
by new illustrations and enforcements of Christian 
truth—-new facilities of religious intelligence by in- 
creased euterprise and liberality of expenditure. 
‘Onward’ must be the motto indefinitely.” 

It seems strange that it does not occur to these 
Editors that the religious Press needs increase in 
frequency and vigor of stroke, rather than in size. 
Is it because they are generally ministers, and are 
afraid that a Religious daily would operate to sup- 
plant the need of Pulpit and Clergy ? 

Tue Cuurcuman, (Episcopal organ.) This is 
an intensely respectable looking sheet, so high 
up in fact, in a kind of hazy dignity, that we 
find it somewhat difficult to read or extract any 
clear idea from it. Its first page 1s mostly occu- 
pied by ‘The Church at Home,’ und ‘The Church 
Abroad, comprising the doings of the various 
bishops and rectors, and movements in church 
building. ‘The leading editorial is without a title, 
but it seems to be intended to teach that the com- 
mon plea of sincerity is not a valid justification 
for. living in error, but that God requires as the 
condition of salvation a due observance of the sta- 
ted forms and ceremonies of the church: 

‘* Weare constrained, to take the ground that the 
promises of the Gospel are made only to those Chris- 
tians, who believe every doctrine and obey (accord- 
ing to the tenor of the Christian covenant which 
leaves room for repentance) every precept and insti- 
tution of Curist.” 

The clause in parenthesis was necessary, the 
reader will understand, for the benefit of those 
sinners who are in the Church. All others are 
excluded. 

Tue Freeman’s Journat, (Catholic organ,) 
Semi-Weekly. The editor calls on the Irish, to 
stand aloof from the present struggle in Europe, 
and by no means enlist on the English side: 

‘* Let them be prepared to use the opportunities 
which inits progress God and the fate of war may 
throw in their way. Why should they beon the 
banks of the Danube when their country may need 
their services on the banks of the Liffey, the Suir, 
or the Shannon ? Let them not sell their blood to 
their oppressors. Let them not barter their pros- 
pects for Tue Saxon Suitwine. 

The Curistian AbvocaTE AND Journal, (Me- 
thodist organ.) We find nothing sufficiently 
characteristic or edifying in this No. to call for 
notice—the editorial page being mostly taken up 
with details of Conferences, Missions, Sunday 
School meetings, &c. 

In our present examination of the Religious 
Press we find it apparent that each has its own 
stand-point and animus, and of course diffuses a 
distinct corresponding influence. We realize more 
than ever the power of the press as an instrument 
of affecting thought and character, and the im- 
mense significance of the project for a Religious 
Daily, that on terms of entire freedom, shall rep- 
resent to men the full spirit of heavenly civiliza- 
tion. 





Things Glanced at. 

....Governor Seymour has yetoed the Tem- 
perance Bill, lately passed by the Legislature of 
this State. 

...-The difficulty between Messrs. Cutting 
and Breckenridge, the two belligerent Congress- 
men, is said to be amicably settled. 

.A subscriber in Oregon writes that the 
Circular has of late failed to reach him. We re- 
gret what seems to be irregularity of the mails. 


....A new palace has recently been exhumed 
in Nineveh, of great beauty"and exquisite work- 
manship—said to excel any heretofore found in 
Assyria. 

....A gentleman writing to the Tribune from 
Hallowell, Me., under date of March 29, says that 
the snow in the woods in that vicinity is five feet 
deep—that the railroads are blockaded, and the 
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trains are not able to perform their regular trips. 

__..From the Geological Survey of [linois it ap- 
pears that in that State marbles of different vari- 
eties, and suitable for all kinds of in-door work 
have been found. 

__.. Dr. Hamel, of St. Petersburg, member of 
the Royal Academy, and Counsellor of State in 
the Russian Empire, has lately arrived in Boston. 
He comes, it is said, by the order of the Emperor 
Nicholas, to visit the literary, scientific, and phil- 
anthropic institutions of this country. 

_..-lowa is overflowing with grain, the river 
towns being crammed with it. Nearly 1,000,000 
bushes of grain are awaiting navigation, and the 
business of the season will be over 2,000,000 
bushels. What a splendid abundance there will 
be some day for Communism to distribute ! 


_..-Recent European developments bring to 


nings. Several gentlemen join in this work. 
Seventh, palm-leaf hat-braiding in the spring and 
summer. The children do the greater part of 
this work and furnish common hats for the men 
and boys. Eighth, making pickles, vinegar, and sour 
krout; drying tomatoes, plums, cherries, apples, 
&e. Ninth, rug and quilt-making, &. Tenth, 
and lastly, general nursery and infant school 
keeping. 

Most of these businesses, if not all, though they 
do not bring us direct income, furnish us with ar- 
ticles that many families buy, or hire made. Be- 
| Sides furnishing our own family, we receive fre- 
| quent orders from our sister communes ; and Onei- 
da expects always to give her sons and daughters 
when they leave her for some other station, a 
respectable outfit for a year. 

Thus you see we have growing quite a number 
of \ittle industrial sprouts; but I believe that we 





light the fact, that some years ago, an extensive | 
diplomatic correspondence was carried on between 
Russia and England, and other Kuropean powers, 
in which Nicholas endeavored to induce the lead- 
ing cabinets of Europe to join him in a division of 
the ‘Lurkish Empire. 

_...An arrangement has just been made by the 
Government, for conveying letters to Australia— 
one of the longest ocean mail routes on the globe— 
for (wo cents per letter. A letter can be sent to 
Australia from any distance in the United States 
under 3,000 miles, for five cents, prepaid—three 
for inland postage, and two for ocean conveyance. 

_... Barnum has undertaken to resuscitate the 
Crystal Palace enterprise. lie thinks if he can 
sell 50,000 tickets to Hotel-keepers and others 
interested in the influx of visitors io the city. he 
shall be able to successfully revive the institution 


should be able to do a great deal more if the way 
opened. As the spring advances we hope to find 
a plenty for our children to do in the garden, &c. 


C. A. M. 
0 


Iron at the West. 

We condense two or three items of interest 
from a letter in the Independent, of a correspond- 
ent in lowa. Speaking of the iron resources of 
the United States, and the effect that railroad 
construction during the next ten years will have 
in developing them, the writer in substance says: 

“By January, 1860, there will in all proba- 
bility be in operation in the United States, 30,000 
miles of railway. Between now and that period 
there will have to be furnished, by our manutac- 
turers, the iron for some 19,000 miles of new track, 
and as much as eight per cent. per annum of the 
amount now in use. This magnificent amount, 
with the multiplied uses for iron, cars, locomo- 





financially, and pay all its debts, ‘Ten thousand 
of these tickets have already been engaged. 
_...Henry Ward Beecher publishes in this 
week’s Independent a disclaimer of all editorial 
connection with or respousibility for that paper ; 
such as has been attributed to him by various 
newspapers in the country. ‘We have secured to 
us,” says he, ‘a column or two a week. There 
we say and do whatever we think best, with the 
he conductors of the 


most unrestrained liberty. 
journal are no more responsible for us, than is the 
engineer for the conduct of the passengers in his 
train” This exhibits a curious feature of news- 
paper management—a portion of a paper par- 
titioned off to an individual, in which to disport 
himself at pleasure, without further responsibility. 





Fog and Accident. 

Never have we witnessed so dense a fog on the 
East river, as in crossing this morning about ten 
o'clock. It seemed to be let down upon us like a 
blanket ; and daylight was almost shut out. Re- 
turning by the way of the Wall-st. ferry, we dis- 
covered the ladies cabin of a ferry-boat smashed 
in; and on inquiring the cause, were informed 
that the boat on leaving New-York at nine o’clock 
blundered in among some vessels at anchor in the 
middle of the river, where as fast as she could 
clear herself of one yessel she was in danger from 
another. She remained in this dilemma more than 
two hours. During the time, she was boarded by 
the dock-wreckers—men in small row-boats—who 
offered to take passengers ashore, a distance of 
about four hundred yards, for fifty cents cach; 
and actually carried on quite a brisk business for 
an hour. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
House Employment at Oneida. 
Oneida Commune, March 29, 1854. 

Dear G Since the late movements in 
starting manufacturing business in the Brooklyn 
Commune, I have thought much on the subject, 
and have hoped that Oneida would find something 
in that line to do that would more fully employ 
the women, and the larger children particulariy ; 
and also give a chance to mingle the sexes more 
in their work. I believe we shall receive al! need- 
ed impulse on this subject, if we keep ourselves 
open to, and waiting for inspiration. In the 
mean time, I have thought over the various trades 
that are already in operation among us, in the 
house,—I mean in a partial and occasional way. 
First, tailoring, cutting out garments, &c. This 
is a constant business, employing generally three 
women and the sewing machine. Secondly, 
dress-making. Third, shoe-bindirg. Fourth, cap 
and stock-making for men and boys. 
mitten-making. ‘This is a branch that keeps one 
woman busy all the winter. The mittens are 
made of thick cloth and lined. Sixth, bag-mak- 
ing for the grist-mill. This is quite a busiaess 
When the mill is in full operation in the flouring 
department. The bags are cut out and made eye- 








Fifth, |for ever. 


tives, steam-engines, machinery, steamboats, iron, 
sailing vessels, 1ron buildings, &c., gives to the iron 
trade the most flattering prospects, 1f nothing in- 
tervenes to stop the progress of railroad construc- 
tion.” 

‘lo supply all these the mineral regions of the 
West ofler inexhaustible deposits of iron. The 
State of Missouri alone possesses sron enough to 
meet the wants of the iron market of the world 
for ages tocome. A large proportion of these rail- 
roads will be built in the Mississippi valley; and 
to a great extent they will be constructed of 
American iron: 

“American railroad bars now cost more than 
English, but their wearing qualities make them 
cheaper at twice the cost; and they will soon cost 
less than English. This iron business west of 
the Mississippi, will open our vast coal-fields, fur- 
nish bars for railroads all over the valley, and 
the plains up to the Rocky Mountains, stimulate 
other manufactures in which iron more or less 
enters, and make a home market at the West for 
immense agricultural produce. . . . .. . 
The iron manufactures of this country may be 
made, by sagacity and good policy, to outstrip in 
amount and value our cotton manufactures, and 
indeed any other single business in the country.” 

Tue Arts AMONG THE Aravs.—Prof. Robinson 
mentions the following item while at Akabah, a 
town at the head of the eastern gulf of the Red sea: 

** Just before setting off, we saw in one 
corner ihe process of manufacturing the goats- 
hair cloth of which the common Arab cloaks 
are made. A woman had laid her warp along 
the ground for the length of several yards, 
and sat at one end of it under a small shed, 
with a curtain before her to ward off the eyes 
of passers-by. She wove by passing the woof 
through with her hand, and then driving it up 
with a flat piece of board having a thin edge.” 


The Earth not to be Destroyed. 

Those passages of Scripture which 
speak of a conflagration of heaven and 
earth, particularly 2 Pet. 3: 10, are often 
referred to by objectors as opposed to the 
doctrine of the Second Coming. The 
world was to be burnt up, say they, at 
Christ’s Second Coming ; we know that 
the world is not burnt up; therefore 
Christ has not come. In reply to this it 
is only necessary to observe that whatever 
the passage in Peter means, (and we admit 
it is not an easy one to explain,) it does 
not mean that the literal globe is to be 
destroyed by fire ; for the Bible is full of 
predictions that the earth shall stand 
The promise to Abraham was, 





‘All the land which thou seest, ¢o thee 
will I give it, and to thy seed for ever’— 
*‘T will give unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee, the land wherein thou art a 


everlasting possession. And scattered 
throughout the Bible we find such pre- 
| dictions as the following : ‘ The righteous 
shall inherit the earth, and dwell therein 
for ever;’ ‘The meek shall inherit the 
earth ;’ ‘The promise, that he should be 
the heir of the world, was not to Abraham, 
or to his seed, through the law, but 
through the righteousness of faith ;’ &c., 
&e. Then again we might refer to 
Christ’s promise to the Primitive church, 
that at his Second Coming they should 
rule over the nations, as conclusive proof 
that those nations were to exist after his 
Second Coming ; from which it follows, 
that the earth was net only not to be 
burnt up, but was not even to be ‘ made 
new,’ at that time. 

Still, a great chang: is predicted, which 
was evidently to begin at the Second 
‘Lift up your eyes to #he heay- 
ens, and look upon the carth beneath: for 
the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall wax old like a gar- 
ment.’ But that this change is not in- 
compatible with the existence of our 
beautiful earth, with its hills and valleys, 
its brooks and rivers, forests and mead- 
ows, lakes and oceans, or with that of the 
sun, moon, and stars in the firmament, is 


Coming. 


evident from such passages as Is. 65: 
17—25, ‘Behold Icreate new heavens 
and a new earth: and the former shall 
not be remembered, nor come to mind. 
----And they shall build houses, and in- 
habit them; and they shall plant vine- 
yards, and eat the fruit of them,’ 
have I sworn by my holiness that I will 
not lie unto David. His seed shall en- 
dure for ever, and his throne as the sun 
before me. It shall he established for 
ever as the moon, and as a faithful wit- 
ness in heaven.’ Ps, 19: 35; see also 72: 
5,17. ‘Praise ye him, sun and moon; 
praise him, all ye stars of light---let them 
praise the name of the Lord, for he com- 
He hath 
also established them for ever and ever, he 
hath made a decree which shall not pass.’ 
148: 3—6. 

What then was the change that Peter 
expected ? He gives us a hint—‘ Nev- 
ertheless we, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth, 
Right- 
eousness was to be the distinctive char- 
acteristic of the new heaven and earth 
—that is, the change was to be primarily 
of a spiritual nature. This does not ex- 
clude the idea of a great change to take 
place in the outward world, since such a 
fact would be entirely compatible with 
the promises of the earth’s enduring for 
ever, and is not in itself an improbability. 
But it is evident, that the heavens were 
to be changed first, and outward changes, 
if any took place, would follow as a con- 
sequence ; and it is our belief that these 
promises were fulfilled, as far as the cre- 
ating otnew heavens, is concerned, at 
the Second Coming. To perfect and 
glorify that new heavens, has been the 
work of the Primitive church for these 
1800 years: until now the New Jerusa- 
lem is ready to descend in all its beauty 
of love and holiness, to renovate the 
earth. When John prophesied of these 
times he said, ‘I saw a new heaven and 
a new earth, for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away; and 
chere was no more sea.’ Yet he spoke at 
the same time of the nations of the world 


‘Once 


manded and they were created, 


wherein dwelleth righteousness,’ 





stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an 


mommenimtend 


tified. (Compare Rev., chaps. 21 and 22, 
with Isaiah, chaps. 60 and 66.) 

In view of all these promises, we may 
rest in the assurance that the heavens 
above us are renewed already, and that 
this earth is not doomed to destruction, 
but to be glorified, and made the dwell- 
ing-place of a happy people whose God is 
the Lord. 





Prayerfulness. 

The disciples said toJesus, ‘ Lord, teach 
us to pray.” And what better request 
could any one make ? What is more bless- 
ed then a true spirit of prayer ; since it 
is the highest state of receptivity to the 
life of God? There must be an intelligent 
view of the prayer-spirit in order to ap- 
preciate the many exhortations to be 
found in the epistles in favor of its exer- 
cise. Prayer is generally regarded as an 
occasional exercise ; but the scriptures 
urge us tomake it permanent. Accord- 
ingly among numerous texts, we have 
this, ‘ Pray without ceasing ;’ from which 
we may fairly infer that there is no vital 
religion without it. It is the soul of 
faith. To the sincere in heart it is the 
goal of his deepest aspirations to attain 
to sucha state. For to pray aright is to 
be with God. It is to be in harmony 
with the pulse of heaven. Well may it 
be the promise ot the gospel day; ‘I 
will pour upon the house of David, and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
spirit of grace and of supplication.’ Zech. 
12: 10. Surely all that can be imagined 
of true bliss is meant to be conveyed by 
this passage. It is the spirit of turning 
to God ; and truly that is a great thing 
when we consider that to do so, our backs 
must be turned upon the world. Then 
it is that ‘ our conversation is in heaven? 
that we are lifted up above the earth, 
and freed from the drudgery of a life of 
toil and care : and then too, in beholding 
the glory of the Lord, we shall be gradu- 
ally changed into the same image. Who 
then will not covet earnestly a spirit of 


prayer ! R. 8. D. 
Drummondville. 
{Ifour readers think that Father a Kempis 

talks occasionally'in a somewhat legal strain, they 

will at least agree that he is well spoken legalist:] 


Extracts from Thomas a Kempis. 
FUTURE JUDGMENT, 


In all thy thoughts and desires, thy ac- 
tions and pursuits, ‘have respect to the 
end:’ and consider how thou wilt appear 
before that awful Judge, from whom noth- 
ing is hidden,’ who is not to be perverted 
by bribes, nor softened by excuses, but in- 
variably judgeth righteous judgment. 

% ae ae ae ue wt 

The more thou now indulgest thyself, 
and gratifiest the desires of the flesh, the 
more fuel dost thou heap up as food for 
that fire which is never quenched, The 
pains of that tremendous state will arise 
from the nature and degree of every nian’s 
sins, There the spiritual sluggard shall be 
incessantly urged with burning stings, and 
the glutton tortured with inconceivable 
hunger and thirst: there the luxurious. 
and voluptuous shall be overwhelmed with 
waves of flaming pitch and horrid sulphur; 
the envious with the pain of disappoint- 
ed malignity, shal) how] like mad dogs ; 
the proud shall be filled with shame, and 
the covetous straitened in inexpressible 
want. One hour of torment there will be 
more insupportable than a hundred years 
of the severest sufferings and self-denial in 
this life. There no respite of pain, no 
consolation of sorrow can be found; while 
here some intermission of labor, some com- 
fort from holy friends, is not incompatible 
with the most rigorous devotion. 





who needed healing, and were yet unsanc- 


Be now, therefore, solicitous for thy re- 
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demption, and afflicted for the sins that 

it, that in the day of judgment 
thou mayest stand securely among the 
Blessed. “ Then shall he rise up in judg- 
ment, who now meekly submits to the 
jadgment of others; then the humble 
and the poor in spirit shall have great 
confidence, and the proud shall be en- 
compassed with fear on every side. Then 
it will be evident to all, that he was wise 
in this world, who had learned to be de- 
spised as a fool for the love of Christ: 
the remembrance of tribulation patiently 
endured shall become sweet, and ‘ all in- 
iquity shall stop her mouth.’ Then every 
dévout man shall rejoice, and every impi- 
ous man shall mourn. Then shall the 
mortified and subdued flesh triumph over 
‘that which was pampered in ease and in- 
dulgence ; the coarse garment shall shine, 
and the soft raiment lose its lustre; and 
the homely cottage shall be more extolled 
than the gilded palace. Then simple obe- 
dience shall be more highly prized than 
refined subtlety, and a pure conscience 
more than learned philosophy ; the con- 
tefhpt of riches shall be of more value 
than all the treasures of worldly men; and 
thou shalt have greater comfort from hav- 
ing prayed devoutly every day, than from 
having fared deliciously; and shalt more 
rejoice that thou hast kept silence long, 
than that thou hadst talked much— 
Ther works of holiness shall avail thee 
more than the multitude of fine words : 
and a life of self-denial shall give thee more 
gatisfaction than all earthly delights could 
bestow. 

Learn, therefore, now to suffer under 
afflictions comparatively light, that thou 
mayest be delivered from sufferings so 
grievous. Here thou mayest first make 
trial how much there thou wilt be able 
to sustain ; for if thou art able to bear 

mt little now, how wilt thou then bear 
stich amazing and lasting torments? If 
only « slight suffering makes thee so im- 
patient now, what will the rage of hell 
do then? Behold and consider! thou 
canst not have a double paradise ; thou 
canst not enjoy a life of delight and pleas- 
ure upon earth, and afterwards reign with 
Christ in heaven. 

If to this very day thou hadst lived in 
honor and pleasure, what would it avail 
if thou art to die the next moment 2?— 
All, therefore, is vanity but tlie love of 
God, and a life devoted to his will. He 
that loveth God with all his heart, fears 
neither death, nor judgment, nor hell ; 
because ‘ perfect love casteth out fear,’ 
and opencth a sure and immediate access 
to the divine presence. But it is no won- 
der, that he who still loves and delights 
in sin, should fear both death and judg- 
ment. Yet, if thou art not to be with- 
held from sin by the love of God, at least 
be restrained from it by fear; for he 
that casts behind him the fear of an of- 
fended God, must run precipitately into 
every snare of the devil. 

TURNING TO GOD. 


Wretched art thou, wherever thou art 
and to whatever thou turnest, unless thou 
turfest to God. Why art thou troubled 
because the events of life have not corres- 
ponded with thy will and desire? Who 
is there that enjoyeth all things acording 
to his own will? There is no human be- 
ing without some share of distress and 
anguish. Whose condition, therefore, is 
the best? his, surely, who is ready to suffer 
any affliction for the sake of God. 

Many weak and ignorant persons say, 
“ Behold how happy a state does that man 
enjoy! how rich, how great, how powerful 
and exalted!” But turn thy attention 
to the unfading glories and unperishing 
riches of eternity, and thou wilt perceive 
that all these temporal advantages are in 
themselves of no value; their acquisition 
and continuance are uncertain and their 
enjoyment painful; far they are never 
possessed without solicitude and fear.— 
‘The happiness of man, whose real wants 
are soon and easily supplied, “ consisteth 


The hour of distress is the hour of vic- 
tory. Thou must pass through fire and 
water, before thou canst come to re- 
freshment and rest. Unless thou dost 
violence to thyself, thou wilt never subdue 
sin. . . . . We desire, indeed, to 
be at rest from all misery; but as, by sin, 
we lost our innocence, so, with our inno- 
cence we lost our true happiness. It is 
therefore, necessary to hold fast our pa- 
tience, and wait the appointed time of 
God’s mercy, till this iniquity, and the 
calamities of which it is the cause, “ shall 
be overpast, and mortality be swallowed 
up of life.” 

THE BENEFIT OF ADVERSITY. 

It is good for man to suffer the adver- 
sity of this earthly life; for it brings him 
back to the sacred retirement of the 
heart, where only he finds that he is an 
exile from his native home, and ought 
not to place his trust in any worldly en- 
joyment. It is good for him also to meet 
with contradiction and reproach; to be 
evil thought of, and evil spoken of, even 
when his intentions are upright, and his 
actions blameless: for this keeps him 
humble, and is a powerful antidote to 
the poison of vain-glory. When we are 
outwardly despised, and held in no de- 
gree of esteem and favor among men; 
then chiefly it is, that we have recourse 
to the witness within us, which is God. 
Our dependence upon God ought to be so 
entire and absolute, that we should never 
think it necessary, in any kind of dis- 
tress, to have recourse to human consola- 


tions. 
ee 
David in Prosperity. 
We make an extract from an article in the Inde- 
pendent, entitled » From the Desert to the Throne,’ 
giving an interesting view of David's character, 
which in truth is an inexhaustible theme of beauty. 


David's enemy was no more. David’s heart 
and harp might then be tuned to triumph.— 
Yet hark! is ¢his the melody of gratified re- 
venge ¢ 
‘ The beauty of Israel is slain upon her high 
places ! 

How are the mighty failen! 
Tell it not in Gath; 
Publish it not in the streets of Askelon! 

* * . * 


Saul and Jonathan were lovely in their lives, 

And in their death they were not divided. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 

Who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights ; 

Who put on ornaments of gold on your apparel! 
. * * * 


O Jonathan! thou wast slain in thy high-places. 

1 am distressed for thee my brother Jonathan; 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me ; 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished !” 
This dirge is older by a century than the 
earliest efforts of the Grecian muse. Homer 
and Hesiod did not wake the classic lyre, till 
David had long slumbered in the dust. Yet 
here ave strains they can not rival, and here a 
friendship and a magnanimity they faintly imi- 
tate. What are Damon and Pythias, and 
Nisus and Kuryalns, but distant echoes of the 
harp of David? When several harps are tuned 
in unison, whatever chord is firmly struck on 
one, will wake a faint response from the same 
wires in all the rest. So from David's age, 

‘*The sound of his lyre is gone out into all the 

earth, 

And his music to the ends of the world.” 
And now another sudden and total revolution 
in Davil’s life, from outlawry to royalty, in 
the twinkling of an eye—a change for most 
men more perilous than the opposite. In ad- 
versity, men seck the Lord, whom in prosperity 
they instantly forget. Not so David. His 
first thought is to inqvire: 
‘* Shall I go up into any of the cities of Judah ?” 
Yet why inquire in so plain a case? Is he 
not anointed, Saul dead, the nation loyal, the 
throne empty: Why go to listen for oracular 
espouses from invisible lips? Yet strange as 
it may seem to this mechanical age, it was the 
instinetive prompting of devotion then. * * * 
“Shall 1 go up unto any of the cities of 
Judah 7” 

“Go up!” 
“ Whither shall [ yo up?” 
“Unto Hebron.” 
How near to the world does this simple col- 
loquy bring the living God! For David in- 
quired not of the dead ; that was for pagans to 
do; that was worthy of death, as an insult to 
Jehovah and apostasy from him. David in- 
quired ouly of the living God, and the living 


pelah, and receive his own. 


the Pyramids : 
‘** The scepter shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor the lawgiver from between his feet, 
Until Shiloh come.” 


associations. 


before Abraham had stood to hear God say : 
‘* A father of many nations have I made thee ! 
Kings shall come out of thee! 
And I will give unto thee and thy seed 
The land where thou art a sojourner, 
For an everlasting possession.” 


almost as ancient as Christ’s is to us. 


ery, ‘ God save King David !” 
ome a SS [i — — 
The Ivy in the Dungeon. 
BY CITARLES MACKAY. 
The ivy in the dungeon grew, 
Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew; 
Its pallid leaflets only drank 
Cave-moistures foul, and odors dank. 


But through the dungeon-grating high, 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky ; 

It slept upon the grateful floor, 

In silent gladness evermore. 


The ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all its fibers, to the root ; 
It felt the light, it saw the ray, 

It strove to blossom into day. 


It grew, it crept, it pushed, it clomb: 
Long had the darkness been its home ; 
But well it knew, though veiled in night, 
The goodness and the joy of light. 


Its clinging roots grew deep and strong, 
Its stem expanded firm and long, 

And in the currents of the air, 

Its tender branches flourished fair. 


It reached the beam, it thrilled, it curled, 
It blessed the warmth that cheers the world, 
It rose toward the dungeon bars, 

It looked upon the sun and stars. 


It felt the life of bursting spring, 

It heard the happy sky-lark sing ; 

It caught the breath of morns and eves, 
And wooed the swallow tu its leaves. 


By rains and dews and sunshine fed, 
Over the outer walls it spread ; 

And in the day-beam, waving free, 
It grew into a steadfast tree. 


Upon that solitary place, 

Its verdure threw adorning grace ; 

The mating birds became its guests, 

And sang its praises from their nests. 
Would’st know the moral of the rhyme ? 
Behold the heavenly light, and climb ; 

To every dungeon comes a ray 

Of God’s interminable day. 

Independent. 





The Constitution. 
The following from the Independent, is a good 
shot at the popular superstition which would 
perpetually fetter this enterprising and progres- 
sive nation, by an undue veneration_for the codes 
and formulas of vur forefathers: 

By a singular delusion, men are not wanting 
who really suppose that men’s wishes are to be 
shaped by the Constitution, instead of the Con- 
stitution by men’s wishes. Just so very many 
excellent Christians suppose that their creed 
should contain what they must believe, rather 
than what they do believe. The delusion is very 
singular and amusing. As if an ‘J promise’ had 
any executive force after the promiser had changed 
his mind! As_if an ‘I believe’ had any value 
when a man has ceased from faith! It is a very 
good plan, when souls leave the body, to bury the 
corpse——a truly excellent plan. TLowever much 
we may regret the death, and mourn our loss— 
however foul the murder that bereaved us, it is 
on the whole always best to bury the rehes.— 
Scientific men may take pleasure in galvanic ex- 
periments of artificial life; but no friend, when 
once the life-pulse ceases, ever wishes to substi- 
tute copper wires for nerves, and battery flashes 
for those gentle impulses which the brain once 
set coursing hither and thither; grimaces in place 
of expression; grins instead of smiles; hideous 
stares instead of lovely glances. Bury the dead, 
and waste no words about the matter. 

The life of a constitution is the will of the con- 
stitution makers, not the acumen of the constitu- 
tion expounders. Ask men to return to the plat- 








not in the abundance of she things which 
Pa 


he possesseth.” * 6 5 


God answered him without a mediator. Thus, 


form of the Constitution? Why, sir, you have 


God, the living God, came near to the world 
in a friendly way, and refused to be banished 
by seven spheres of intervening stupid ghosts. 

To Hebron, then, that ancient city, hoary 
with the lapse of a thousand years, comes at 
length this grandchild of gentle Ruth, this 
shepherd-boy of Judah, this promised seed of 
Jacob, to stand by his ancestor’s grave in Mach- 


In him begins to be fulfilled an oracle of 
the dying Jacob, uttered ten centuries before 
on the banks of the Nile, under the shadow of 


Now, at length, the seepter-bearer has ar- 
rived, and Judah crowns her royal seed in her 
oldest city, in the heart of her most venerable 


Thrilling moment! David, the shepherd- 
boy, the outlaw, stands where a thousand years 


To David’s ear, the name of Abraham was 
And 
the promise, ‘ Kings shall come out of thee,’ 
had all the unreality that a thousand years’ 
forgetfulness could give; yet here he stands, 
on Abraham’s grave, to hear Judah’s thousands 


mistaken cause for effect ; the Constitution should 
come to the platform of men—of you and of me. 
The Constitution, sir, is amendable. It may be 
very nice to split hairs about what the Constitu- 
tion does say; but I know what it ought to say, 
and if it does not say so, it is time it did; and I 
don’t intend coming to the Constitution ; I intend 
the Constitution shall come tome. My Fathers 
made it! God bless them! and I intend to keep 
it ingood repairif _Icann. * * * * 
It is sheer gammon to be asking men to come 
to the platform of the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution must come to men. It was made by men, 
It stands upon their mere assent. Their assent 
failing, the Constitution has already fallen. x. 
_ a = 


Artificial Pearl-Making. 


It was stated ina paper read a few days 
ago, before the Royal Asiatic Society, that the 
artificial production of pearls, from the mussel 
fish, is carried on toa great extent at Koochow, 
China. The fish are collected in April and 
May, and are opened by children, who place 
a small bit of bamboo in the orifice to keep 
the shells apart. A piece of brass or bone, a 
small pebble, or a pellet of mud, is then intro- 
duced, a dose of three to five spoonfuls of fish- 
scales pounded and mixed with water is poured 
in, and the stick removed. The fish are then 
placed a few inches apart in ponds, the water 
in which is from three to five feet deep, and 
which are well manured with night-soil four or 
five times every year. In these ponds the fish 
are allowed to remain from ten months to three 
years. Upon taking them out, the shell is cut 
through with a fire saw, the pear] is separated 
from the shell, and the pellet, or other sub- 
stances with it, extracted. It is then. filled 
with white wax, and a piece of the shell eare- 
fully attached, to conceal the aperture. Sev- 
eral millions of pearls are thus produced annu- 
ally, worth from about a penny to eighteen 
pence a pair.—Lnglish Paper. 





Size or Lonpon.—-London extends over an 
area of 78,029 acres or 122 square miles, and 
the number of its inhabitants, rapidly increasing, 
was two millions three hundred and sixty-two 
thousand, two hundred and thirty-six, (2,362, 
236) on the day of the last census. A concep- 
tion of this vast mass of people may be formed 
by the fact that, ifthe metropolis was surround- 
ed by a wall, having a north gate, a south gate, 
an east gate, and a west gate, and each of the- 
four gates was of sufficient width to allowa col- 
umn of persons to pass out freely four abreast, 
and a peremptory necessity required the im- 
mediate evacuation of the city, it could not be 
accomplished under four and twenty hours, by 
the expiration of which time the head of each 
of the four columns would have advanced a no 
less distance than seventy-five miles from their 
respective gates, all the people being in close 
file, four deep—Cheshire’s Results of the 


Census. 





Stncutar AppLicaTion oF THE STEREO- 
scope.—The Emperor of Russia is building a 
large bridge over the River Volga, and in his 
impatience to have it completed, has been ac- 
customed to make frequent long expeditions 
to the works, to see what progress has been 
made, and to hurry on the workmen. Now, 
however, the architect saves all trouble to his 
Imperial master, and saves his own credit, by 
having a couple of true and undeniable copies 
of the works taken once a fortnight by the sun, 
and sent to St. Petersburg. There they tre 
put into a stereoscope, with which the Kmpe- 
ror may sit in his own room, and in which he 
may count every dam and post, and see every 
ripple of the distant tide.—London Record. 





Newspaper Stamps in Enctanp.—The 
total number of penny newspaper stamps annu- 
ally consumed is about eighty millions, viz.: 
vixty-five and a half millions are taken by King- 
land, seven anda half millions by Scotland, 
and less than six and a half millions by Ireland 
—the English portion being divided into forty- 
seven and a half millions for the London, and 
eighteen millions for the provincial papers.— 
The number of newspapers posted in London 
alone is 700,000 weekly, or upwards of forty 
millions yearly.——London Record. 





«+. The editor of the Southern Christian 
Advocate, writing of a visit to. East Florida, in 
the first week in January, says roses were 
blooming ; hydrangeas beginning to shoot; the 
plumbago hung out its golden elusters ; orange 
trees showed a tropical luxuriance ; cabbage- 
heads rivalled in size and compactness the 
growth of Buneombe; and green peas in full 
blossom. Abont the same time in Maine, the 
wareney ranged from zero to forty degrees be- 
ow. 





Letters Recervep.—Wm. S. Hatch; Daniel 
Long; J. C. Ackley; John Kinsley; Mary Gre- 
nell ; E. L. Quimby ; Almira Lyvere; M. C. Ter- 





ry; Wm. H. Guiwits. 














